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What can the Public School do for Sube 


Normal Children? — 


HENRY H. GODDARD 


In this paper we shall make no 
attempt at a logical classification or 
definition of normal and subnor- 
mal children. It is sufficient for the 
present purpose if we understand 
by a subnormal child one who is 
unable to do school work at the 
usual rate, or any child who is be- 
hind his grade. We shall then sub- 
divide these into the temporarily 
subnormal, or retarded, and the 
permanent subnormal, or arrested. 

The temporarily subnormal chil- 
dren are those whose backwardness 
is due to sickness, physical impair- 
ment or unfavorable environment. 
When the cause is removed the 
child progresses at a normal rate. 

The permanently subnormal chil- 
dren, if not at once totally arrested, 
are at least permanently retarded so 
that, while not absolutely standing 
still, they yet progress but slowly 
and become increasingly below the 
normal child of corresponding age, 
finally becoming completely ar- 


(Presented at N. E. A., Boston, July 1910) 


rested. These are the feeble- 
minded. 

The feeble-minded may be di- 
vided into (1) those who are totally 
arrested before the age of 3, so that 
they show the attainment of a 2- 
year-old child or less. These are 
the idiots. (2) Those so retarded 
that they become permanently ar- 
rested between the ages of 3 and 7. 
These are imbeciles. (3) Those so 
retarded that they become arrested 
between the ages of 7 and 12. These 
were formerly called feeble-minded, 
the same term that is applied to the 
whole group. We are now proposing 
to call them morons, this word be- 
ing the Greek for “fool.” The 
English word “fool,” as formerly 
used, describes exactly this grade of 
child—one who is deficient in judg- 
ment or sense. 

We are considering, therefore, in 
this paper these three groups: (1) 
the temporarily subnormal; (2) the 
morons; and (3) the imbeciles. 
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The idiots never get into the pub- 
lic schools. They are too low 
grade. The truant, incorrigible, 
and dullard may belong to any one 
of these three grades. The truant 
is usually temporarily subnormal, 
sometimes a moron. The incor- 
rigible and dullard are sometimes 
temporarily subnormal, but more 
often are morons, or imbeciles. So 
much for our terminology. 

It would seem to be self-evident 
that the public school should give 
special attention to every child that 
is a year or more behind grade. 
Generally a sufficient reason can be 
found for this backwardness. If 
it is defective sight or hearing, we 
send him to a specialist. If the 
reason lies in previous sickness or 
in the environment, the irregularity 
of attendance or change from one 
city system to another, the knowl- 
edge of the cause is sufficient ex- 
planation and the child is not con- 


sidered to need the special care. 
If no cause such as these can be 

discovered, then we must conclude 

that the child is either a moron or 


an imbecile. Such children will 
always be behind and will finally 
stop development completely some 
time before they are 12 years of age. 
The resulting grade of the child 
depends, as will be seen from our 
classification, upon the period at 
which complete arrest of develop- 
ment takes place. If he becomes 
arrested at 6, he is an imbecile. If 
he keeps on developing until some- 
where between 7 and 12, he be- 
comes a moron or high-grade 
feeble-minded child, who can be 
trained to do a great many things, 
but can never be made normal and 
competent to take care of himself 
without direction. 

Statistics make it very evident 
that from one to two per cent. of 
all school children belong to this 
type of feeble-minded. This fact 
we have been very slow to realize. 


We know many children do not get 
on, but we excuse them. 

Every one who has had even a 
modicum of experience either in 
the public or private schools knows 
that there are children for whom 
the routine work of the public 
school is not adapted, to whom it 
does not appeal, and does not bring 
out any latent powers that they 
may have. This has always been 
recognized. and the explanation has 
frequently been sought either in 
the deficient teacher, who has been 
unable to make her subject inter- 
esting, or to a bad system which 
does not adapt itself to the chil- 
dren, or, in fact, to anything, as 
a rule, except the child itself. Very 
seldom have we considered that the 
reason for the child’s not progress- 
ing normally may be that the child 
himself has a subnormal capacity. 

The writer has been studying 
this problem for four years, having 
lived during that time in intimate 
association with children that have 
been proved feeble-minded. As the 
result of this study certain things 
have been discovered. We have 
accumulated a mass of facts and 
many evidences that these children 
are distinctly and emphatically 
different from normal children, 
altho in many ways they look and 
act like them. 

I shall refer only briefly to some 
of the studies which have given us 
this conviction. One that will per- 
haps seem fundamental is the ques- 
tion of growth. We have collected 
measurements of weight and height 
of nearly 10,000 feeble-minded chil- 
dren. These we have divided into 
the idiot class, the imbeciles, and 
the morons. We have plotted the 
curves of growth for each of these 
groups. We shall consider here 
only the high-grade group that so 
closely resembles the slow children 
that we have in our public schools. 
It is, therefore, of special signifi- 
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cance if we discover that these 
children show deviations from the 
normal when they are examined 
in groups sufficiently large to bring 
out their characteristics. In the 
case of growth they do show this 
very decidedly. The curves indi- 
cate that these children are more 
variable in their growth; but more 
significant is the fact that they 
cease growing from two to three 
years earlier than the normal chil- 
dren. Thus they are subnormal in 
the matter of growth, altho it does 
not show during school age. I am 
speaking of the morons only. The 
lower grades are much more below 
normal. 

We have also tested their will 
power as manifested in their abil- 
ity to squeeze the dynamometer. 
Here again we find that our very 
best children have a capacity of 
from twenty to thirty per cent. of 
that of normal children. 

Another line of work in which 
we are getting facts that are of 
interest and importance in more 
ways than that now under consid- 
eration is the heredity of these chil- 
dren. This can be shown to be 
vastly inferior to that of the major- 
ity of normal children, and the con- 
dition is transmissible. 

Time forbids me to mention 
other tests whereby we have demon- 
strated that these children are 
different from normal children and 
require special care. 


What can the Public School 
System do for these Children? 

First, they must be removed 
from the regular classes. One of 
these children will easily take as 
much time of the teacher as four 
normal children, while he may 
cause her as much disturbance and 
mental fatigue as all of the rest of 
the school. Indeed, I have never 
found a teacher who was not will- 
ing to take five normal, bright chil- 


dren in place of one of these back- 
ward or defective ones. 

These children must be taken out 
of the regular grades, grouped to- 
gether and given a special in- 
structor who has been trained to 
understand them and deal with 
them in accordance with their na- 
tures. 

No school system of 500 children 
can afford not to have its special 
class. There may be only five chil- 
dren, and it will be necessary to 
employ a special teacher for these, 
but the gain not only to them but 
to the normal children will be so 
great that it will more than repay 
any seeming excess of expense. 
Any superintendent who thinks he 
does not have any such children in 
his schools is sadly mistaken. From 
one to two per cent. of every school 
is mentally defective. 


How shall a Special Class be Formed? 


The first objection that is usually 
met with from superintendents and 
school boards is the difficulty of 
getting parents to accede to the 
plan. They fear that it will be 
called the “fool class,” and will 
bring them or their associates into 
disrepute, or will, as they say, put 
a stigma on the child for life. This 
is wholly a matter of procedure; 
badly done, it will mean all of this 
and more; rightly done, it will mean 
none of this, but actually its oppo- 
site. The parents will approve and 
be gratified and delighted at the re- 
sults. 

You will recall that when the 
Greek poet was asked to write an 
ode to the mule, and was offered 
an unjustly small compensation, he 
began his poem, “Hail, to the half- 
asses.” When later his dissatisfied 
employers decided to give him an 
adequate compensation he appeared 
with a beautiful poem beginning, 
“To the daughters of the fleet 
footed steed.” 
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Make the special class like the 
regular class in everything but rate 
of progress and you emphasize the 
dullness of the pupils. Make it so 


thoroughly different in outward ap- 
pearance as well as inward plan— 
a class where the children are 
happy because they succeed—and 
you emphasize the pleasant side. 


Who shall be put into these Classes? 


Those who ought to be put into 
them are all that are not profiting 
by the instruction given in the reg- 
ular class. As a matter of practi- 
cal execution, however, it usually 
happens that these classes are 
formed a few at atime. And when 
we cannot take all of the backward 
or defective children the question 
arises which ones should be selected 
first. In most places the worst cases 
are taken first. This is the wise 
plan. 


How shall the Class be Conducted? 
What shall be the Course of Study? 
This is too large a question to be 
discussed elaborately, but I may 
make a few suggestions. The ques- 
tion of whether the parents approve 
of this class, or whether the chil- 
dren approve of it, whether they 
call it the fool class or not, whether 
the teacher enjoys it or becomes 
discouraged, is largely a question of 
what is done in the special class. 
As long as the motto of the special 
class is “as nearly like the regular 
class as possible,” everybody will 
be dissatisfied and discouraged. To 
attempt to give these children the 
same thing that they were being 
given in the normal class, allowing 
only that they should take a longer 
time for doing it, is a mistake. 
They cannot do these things. They 
must be given something that they 
can do. Were there time, I could 
give my demonstrations; as it is, I 
can only tell you that we have 
found that the reading, writing, and 


number work of these children, 
while it sometimes looks good, is 
really mostly rote work and of no 
permanent value to them. We have 
tested this carefully. 


The Teacher. 


The last topic that I shall con- 
sider is first in importance—the 
teacher. No grade in the entire 
system requires such perfection in 
the teacher as the special class. The 
teacher of the normal child finds 
her greatest help in the fact that 
she herself has been a child; that 
she has been educated in a school 
system that is as good as we have 
been able to evolve. 

Now, the teacher of the special 
child has none of this to fall back 
on. In fact, the conditions are ex- 
actly opposite. She is teaching a 
child, the like of which she has 
hardly ever seen, a child whose na- 
ture she cannot understand from 
her own experience. She has to 
deal with a child that has not devel- 
oped up to that point where he 
learns from his environment. He 
has not the same instincts and tend- 
encies as the normal child. He is 
not appealed to in the usual way. 
He has a few years for growth and 
development in which, if wisely 
handled, he may learn many things 
that shall make his after-life some- 
what more happy and comparative- 
ly useful. If this time is wasted 
and he does not learn these things, 
then not only he loses but society 
also loses. 

Again, the task of this teacher is 
twofold. She must know, first, the 
normal child in order to have a 
standard, but she must also know 
the feeble-minded child in order to 
know the character of the child 
before her. No one can be thor- 
oughly successful with a special 
class who does not know intimately 
all the gradations and degrees and 
peculiarities of subnormal children. 
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These must be known by actual ex- 
perience and observation. Second- 
ly, she must know the mental proc- 
esses of such children. She must 
know at what points they would be 
expected to differ from normals. 
She must be able to recognize in the 
expressions and activities of these 
children the characteristic forms of 
the various mental processes as they 
appear in defectives. 

It goes without saying that she 
must have large patience, great love 
for the child, and a high purpose, 
an appreciation of the great moral 
and social problems involved, of the 
relation of such children to society 
in general, and to the other prob- 
lems which society is attempting to 
solve. 


How shall we obtain such Teachers? 

We have Normal Schools for the 
training of teachers, and we have 
university departments of pedagogy 


for training superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers, but almost no- 
where in the world is there an op- 
portunity for teachers to learn to 
understand the defective and feeble- 
minded child, and how to train him. 
Normal Schools might give some 
attention to the subject. A very 
few do attempt it. But a Normal 
School must have its model school, 
and where is the model school for 
the teachers of mental defectives? 
Nowhere except in the institutions 
for the feeble-minded. There is 
only one place in the country where 
teachers are being trained for this 
work, with a model school to work 
in. The situation seems almost 
hopeless, but we have over thirty 
institutions for the feeble-minded 
in the United States. Every one of 
these might become a model school 
for observation by prospective 
teachers. 

Most of all, teachers must feel 
that there is a demand for this sort 
of work. 


This leads us to a consideration 
of the compensation. It goes with- 
out saying that great attainments 
must be highly compensated. We 
cannot expect a teacher to go into 
these special classes after having 
devoted her time to this very special 
training and work for the same sal- 
ary that can be obtained by the 
teacher who has done nothing in 
the way of special education beyond 
the Normal School. 

The wisest thing that Boards of 
Education can do is to make the sal- 
ary of the special teacher distinctly 
higher than that of the normal 
teacher, and thus offer an adequate 
inducement to good people to pre- 
pare themselves for this work. It 
should be at least 25 per cent. 
higher than for regular grade work. 

But what can be done at once? 
What can be done before the provi- 
sion can be made for this special 
training of the teacher of the spe- 
cial class? I should make this sug- 
gestion. There should be selected 
the most successful teachers from 
the grades who have worked with 
normal children from the first to 
the fourth grades; teachers, of 
course, who love children and have 
all the heart qualities. If these 
teachers can then spend even a little 
time in an institution for the feeble- 
minded, so much the better. If they 
are ambitious and in earnest they 
can secure direction as to what to 
read, and in this way fit themselves 
fairly well for the work. Such 
a teacher will then be placed in 
charge of the class with the oppor- 
tunity to study the class, study the 
individuals, and work out her own 
problem. But if this plan is to be 
successful, such a teacher must be 
placed in absolute charge of the 
class and become her own manager. 
She must be regarded as an expert 
and her judgment must be accepted, 
unless, indeed, her superior officers 
have had the experience which we 
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have outlined as the ideal one, and 
really do know more about the 
problem than she. 

The one thing that spoils the 
whole work is for the principal or 
supervisor to require of this teacher 
that which cannot be accomplished 
with such children. 

This is, in my judgment, the ex- 
planation of the failure of the spe- 
cial classes in those schools where 
they seem not to have been success- 
ful. The teachers of those children 
were, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, held up to a standard of 
work which could not be accom- 
plished. Such a class must be 
turned over to the teacher absolute- 
ly. With the rightly trained teacher 
this is safe. It will not happen that 
she will simply amuse and entertain 
the class all day long. Results will 
be accomplished, although perhaps 
not the results that the ordinary 
teacher or superintendent usually 


expects. For example, it might be 
like this: The mother of one of 
our children visited the child some 
six months after his admission to 


the institution. Her comment of 
the child’s progress during the time 
is suggestive. She said: “Nobody 
knows better than I that mine was 
the worst child that you could pos- 
sibly have in the institution. I find 
him now less able to read and write, 
but able to do many things that I 
did not expect he would ever be 
able to do. Six months ago he was 
a little animal, he is now a little 
boy.” 
There is one other question of a 
deal of importance. “How 
long shall these children be kept in 
the special class?’ “When shall 
they be turned out of the public 
school?” The answer to this ques- 
tion cannot be given until we recall 
the fact that these children, as a 
rule, can never take care of them- 
selves. They can never be self-sup- 
porting except under direction. If 
left to themselves, if compelled to 


guide their own lives, they make 
shipwreck. They become our pau- 
pers and criminals. What, under 
these conditions, can we do? We 
must not let go of these children 
until we know that they are reason- 
ably safe, even if we have to keep 
them in the public school as long as 
they live. It is vastly better for 
society to do this than to turn them 
out and later have to take car. of 
them in almshouses or jails. 

Let me now résumé briciiy the 
points that I would like to make in 
this paper. 

First, the public school can do a 
service to society second to none by 
taking care of this group of chil- 
dren who would otherwise be un- 
cared for and would become a bur- 
den. 

These children are the dullards 
and backward children that are 
found in the public school system, 
and are being ruined by our present 
system of trying to make them nor- 
mal. 

Contrary to the understanding 
and belief of most people a very 
large percentage of these children 
are absolutely feeble-minded. They 
can never be brought up to a point 
where they can compete with nor- 
mal people in the struggle for exist- 
ence. They must, therefore, be pro- 
vided for by special methods and 
special training. 

The special class teacher should 
be given not more than twelve such 
children. 

This class should be housed in a 
large, light, airy room, equipped 
with benches and tables and all nec- 
essary material for all kinds of 
manual work. 

This teacher or the expert super- 
visor should be the sole judge of the 
curriculum and of the results. 

If all of the backward children 
cannot be provided for at once, the 
worst cases should be taken first in 
order to relieve the public school 
system of its most hampering ele- 
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ment. 

If all are taken at once, or as they 
come into the system, they may be 
graded somewhat according to men- 
tal ability. This gradation can be 
determined by the use of some of 
the tests now used for measuring 
intelligence, notably the Binet tests 
published in 1908. 

There should be no age limit 
when these children are to be turned 
out into the world. They should be 


kept in the public school until those 
who understand the case can feel 
perfectly certain that it is reason- 
ably safe to put the child into the 
care of the parents or of some one 
who will employ him and give him 
careful oversight and attention to 
see that he does not go astray. 

Only thus can society be safe 
from the dangers that arise from 
mental incompetency. 


Health and Development Supervision 
in California 


The recent Health and Develop- 
ment Law of California is at least 
a very interesting historical docu- 
ment. Even if it fails to be embod- 
ied into actual officials and new 
school methods, it can always be 
pointed to with pride as a notable, 
self-conscious legislative effort on 
the part of a great State to align 
itself with the advanced tendencies 
in modern education. The law is 
permissive, not mandatory, but it 
reads like a declaration of principles 
or a bill of rights, and is about as 
subversive in the field of education 
as the Communist Manifesto is in 
industry. Carried out to its full 
application it would work a revolu- 
tion in the public school system. 

Mr. George L. Leslie, director of 
the medical inspection of the Los 
Angeles schools, who is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the passage of the law, 
summarizes its provisions as fol- 
lows: 

“1. The establishment (under 
the direction of boards of educa- 
tion or boards of school trustees) 
of annual physical examinations of 


school pupils and a follow-up serv- 
ice to secure the correction of de- 
fective development, thus maintain- 
ing continuous health and growth 
supervision of children and youth. 

“2. The requirement of physical 
examination of all candidates for 
teachers’ positions in the public 
schools to determine vitality and 
efficiency and make possible further 
examination of teachers as may be 
advisable to determine continued fit- 
ness for work, and to determine the 
amount of work to be required of 
the teaching force of the schools 
consistent with efficiency and con- 
tinued service. 

“3. The adjustment of school 
activities to health and growth 
needs and development processes of 
pupils. 

“4. The special study of mental 
retardation and deviation of pupils 
in the schools. 

“5. Expert sanitary supervision. 

“6. It provides for a class of 
educators—experts in physiology, 
hygiene, and practical psychology— 
who can skilfully diagnose defective 
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growth and development, and take 
more intelligent steps to grow chil- 
dren and youths. It provides for 
the cooperation of this class of edu- 
cators and all educators with skilled 
physicians.” 

Carefully read, it will be seen 
that this is decidedly more than an 
ordinary medical inspection law. 
Medical supervision, as ordinarily 
carried out, consists in the search 
for definite physical defects with 
varying provisions for their treat- 
ment and removal. But the keynote 
of the work is medical rather than 
educational; pathological, it might 
be said, and not developmental. 
That is, the eye is open for bodily 
imperfections, and the chief intent 
is the removal of these handicaps. 
This is, of course, the most crying 
need. 

But it is not all. The schools 
keep on in their clumsy, traditional 
way, treating children in masses, 
grading them unscientifically by 
chronological age or with reference 
to a specific but often specious effi- 
ciency in reading and arithmetic. 
A few special classes have been or- 
ganized where the most malad- 
justed are congregated ; but there is 
no intelligent, consistent attempt, 
throughout the whole system, to- 
ward a real adjustment of school 
activities to health and growth 
needs. School activities are still 
informational and uniformitarian. 
They have a weight and rigidity to 
which the child is somehow made to 
conform. The main point of the 
California law is that there must be 
less conformability in the child and 
more in the school activities. 

We hear about psycho prophy- 
laxis in these days. If this term 
means anything, we must get away 
from present wholesale methods of 
handling children, and do a little 
more retail work, fitting the pro- 
gram in amount and kind to the 
child—to his physiological age, his 


psychological age, his growth tend- 
encies, his vitality, his inherited pe- 
culiarities, whether subnormal or 
supernormal. This means that the 
schools must cease to be indiscrimi- 
nate dispensaries. There must be 
intelligent prescription of school ac- 
tivities, based on expert diagnosis. 

Who will be the diagnostician ? 
The California law says, educator 
and physician working side by side. 
The medical inspector of today is 
mainly interested in physical de- 
fects. But the trained educator, it 
is hoped, will take into account the 
whole child, and form an estimate 
as to what and how much he should 
do while in school. This opens up 
all kinds of possibilities, perhaps 
some impossibilities, and also inter- 
esting questions concerning legal 
power. Will the new educator-in- 
spector have the authority of the 
physician whose signature excuses 
a child for physical reasons from 
school? Will he be independent of 
the superintendent? Will he have 
mandatory power to keep children 
out of school or on the municipal 
playground for half days, for two 
or three days in a week, for a month 
or longer, in adjustment of their 
health and growth needs? Can he 
insist on special instruction or ex- 
cuse from certain exercises? How, 
in a word, will he enforce the phys- 
ical, the educational, the mental 
prophylactic treatment which in his 
expert opinion is necessary for the 
hundreds or thousands of children 
under his supervision ? 

These are all questions of the fu- 
ture; for the California law is still 
a prophecy rather than a fact. 
There are no facilities as yet for 
training the educators, “who must 
be able to give skilled physical ex- 
aminations themselves and such 
mental examinations and tests as 
may be practical, utilizing the re- 
sults of such examinations for the 
intelligent handling of the pupils of 
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the schools.” 

Mr. Leslie, as sponsor of the law, 
is the only educator who has been 
given a certificate of special fitness 
which permits him to make exami- 
nations of teachers and pupils. It 
is probable that there will be no 
other licenses granted by the State 
for a few years tocome. The exact 
qualifications of the prospective 
educator-inspector remain to be de- 
termined ; and after he is in the field 
and begins in earnest to adjust 
school activities to the health and 
growth needs of children his legal 
powers will probably be warmly 
challenged. 

But all friends of child welfare 
must believe that California is mov- 
ing in the right direction; that the 
diagnosis and care of children must 
be broader and more constructive 
than present-day medical inspection 
supplies. 

One true story, if it is typical, is 
often worth more than a mass of 
learned discussion. Such is “The 
Story of Albert” in the April num- 
ber of The Training School. When 
the day of expert diagnosis and 
corresponding adjustment of school 
activities has arrived it will no 
longer be possible that “A good 
memory and a good power of imi- 


tation enable a pupil to get along 
with a pretty good showing, to de- 
ceive for the moment everybody 
that comes in contact with him, and 
to make us think that he is accom- 
plishing something, whereas in real- 
ity nothing is being done that is of 
any use to him.” 

Vineland will probably feel itself 
in sympathy with the California 
idea. Its superintendent has a vi- 
sion broad enough to include both 
psychologist and physician. It is 
significant that the research depart- 
ment at Vineland is chiefly inter- 
ested in psychological problems ; but 
it is also significant that Superin- 
tendent Johnstone feels the need of 
further research in physical diag- 
nosis, “in temperature, urinalysis, 
sputum, and blood examinations, ef- 
fect of diet, and other lines of bio- 
logical chemistry.” In fact, the 
tendency of all modern education 
and sociology is monistic. The mind 
is embodied. What nature has 
united, man is recognizing as to- 
gether. The child is a psycho- 
physical organism, and it takes both 
psychologist and physician to un- 
derstand him fully, and to see to it 
that he is held to his own healthful 
maximum of efficiency, and never 
to that of some other child. 


The Binet Tests in a Hospital for the Insane 


DR. J. B. MACDONALD 


The Binet tests were used 


in the New Hampshire State 


Hospital, under the direction of the Research Department of the New 


Jersey Training School. 


We are glad to print the following estimate 


of the value of these tests by the Superintendent of the Hospital. 


To me, one of the most striking 
proofs of the value of the Binet 
test in insanity is the similarity 
of findings in the true feeble mind- 
ed cases, and those seniles where in- 
volution changes have brought 
about a state of second childhood. 
In involution we look for the de- 


cay of faculty to follow a certain 
order of retrogression, according to 
the degree of decadence. Distinct 
as the mental weakness or absence 
of mental activity may be, an exact 
measure of the degree of deteriora- 
tion has always been a difficult 
problem. The Binet test furnishes 
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a fair means of classifying such 
cases according to the actual intel- 
lectual condition. The findings of 
this test correspond very closely 
with our institution classification 
based upon “lessened affective fac- 
ulty, diminished power of atten- 
tion and memory, diminished de- 
sire and power to energize mentally 
and physically, lowered imagina- 
tion, lessened adaptability to 
change, slowness of mental action 
and impaired ideation” and upon 
physical symptoms. 

Very interesting are the results 
in other conditions, as paresis, 
where organic, destructive changes 
are in process of occurring. The 
majority of the early stage paretics, 
as you may recall, we found to 
measure up (or more properly 
down) to the intelligence of the 
seven or eight year old child. At 
first glance this hardly seems cred- 
ible; for these patients were but 
a little while ago apparently in a 
normal mental state, and at the 
time of the test their faculties might 
appear, to the superficial observer, 
unimpaired in all but one or two 
fields. We have reason to believe 
that in most of these cases the dis- 
ease changes had as yet affected 
only particular sets of neurones or 
tracts; and yet this was sufficient 
to cause general disharmony. How 
shall we account for the fact that 
these patients seem to have been 
thrown back to that stage of men- 
tal life where cell development is 
supposed to be about completed and 
before intraneural connections are 
fully established? Shall we say that 
the working connections have been 
dislinked or disturbed by destruct- 
ive changes in other parts? This 
may do for a theory. In this con- 
nection, it seems to me the Binet 
test demonstrates very nicely the 
solidarity of mental function—that 
no single part of the brain can be 
affected by disease without influ- 
encing more or less the functions 


of every other part. I do not know 
that I ever saw this illustrated so 
simply and plainly as by the find- 
ings in these cases. 

The test is of even greater im- 
portance to the alienist as an aid 
in determining the mental status of 
criminals committed to insane hos- 
pitals for observation. Under the 
criminal observation laws of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and other States the question of re- 
sponsibility and mental capacity 
must frequently be decided by the 
insane hospital physicians. The 
mental status and degree of respon- 
sibility of border line cases are often 
most difficult to determine. Take 
that ill-defined condition which for 
lack of a better classification we 
call moral imbecility as an example. 
Very often cases of this kind ex- 
hibit excellent mental attainments, 
even brilliancy, in certain fields. 
Their backwardness as regards the 
higher psychical feelings may be the 
only distinct indication of imperfect 
intellectual development. Through 
deficient or arrested develop- 
ment, or as the result of dis- 
ease, they are below the standard 
of the community in the capacity 
of conforming to the laws of so- 
ciety. There can be no doubt 
that they are mentally defective, 
though this is often difficult of dem- 
onstration. The defects which pro- 
duce the moral delinquency no 
doubt also produce the crime. In 
such cases the sentence of the law 
should fit the criminal, not the 
crime. This consummation, devout- 
ly to be wished, will follow natur- 
ally when more accurate measures 
of mental capacity are made, and I 
believe that in moral insanity and 
allied border line states the Binet 
and other tests of feeble minded- 
ness are a most valuable aid in 
grading such cases with greater ac- 
curacy according to the degree of 
intelligence and, therefore, of re- 
sponsibility. 
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Provision for the Feeble=Plinded and Epilep= 


ties. 


Efficient Gare and Training RKe- 


lief for the Homes and Society 


Report of lhe Committee: 


Mrs. C. B. Alexander, chairman; 


Bleecker Van Wagenen, Madeleine A. Hallowell, M. D., “David 
Fairchild Weeks, M. D., E. R. Johnstone. 

We are glad to print the following report. It shows what an 
active committee can do. And it shows that New Jersey is seriously 
attaching the problem of its defectives, and solving 1t by the one wise 


method—permanent custodial care for all who need it. 


The Committee began its work 
early in January by sending to the 
parents or guardians of all those 
applying for admission to the State 
Home for Feeble-minded Women, 
the Training School for Feeble- 
minded Girls and Boys, and the 
State Village for Epileptics, a let- 
ter requesting the names of all who 
were interested in the applicants. 

Instead of merely sending us a 
list of names, most of the parents 
went personally and requested sig- 
natures, and in this way a real co- 
operation was secured with over 
1200 business and professional men 
and women from all parts of the 
State. 

Letters explaining the purpose of 
the committee and the best way to 
assist were sent to all of these in- 
terested persons, and a great many 
of them replied telling what they 
had done. Their letters showed a 
real appreciation of the needs of the 
defectives and a desire to further 
their interests in every reasonable 
way. 

Letters were sent to each member 
of the legislature explaining the 
condition in his county; and a 
table showing the number of appli- 
cants, the number on the waiting 
lists, and the number eligible for 
transfer, by counties, was also sent. 

A brief statement of the whole 
problem was sent to every news- 
paper in the State. Many of them 
published this statement, and some 


H.H. G. 


made favorable editorial comment. 
The results are shown by the ap- 
propriation bills. For the State 
Home for Feeble-minded Women, 
the Supplemental Bill provides in 
addition to other necessary things: 
$1000 for beds and bedding. 
$3000 for inside repairs, etc. 
$5000 for additional maintenance. 
This will enable the State Home 
to change some rooms, and provide 
for about forty-three women just 
as soon as the repairs can be made. 
This money is available at once. 
In the Regular Bill there is an 
appropriation of $50,000 for a new 
building. This sum will be avail- 
able after November 1, 1910, and 
will provide a much needed hospi- 
tal ward in the new building and 
living quarters for about forty wo- 
men. 
Feeble-minded women are now 
awaiting admission to the State 
Home, as follows: 


From the Training School.... 52 
From the State Home for Girls 38 
From the various counties.... 22 

112 


All of these cannot be taken at 
once, but plans for thefr reception 
are now under way, and it is ex- 
pected that the forty-three’ most 
urgent cases will be admitted before 
the summer is over. 

In the Supplemental Bill the Epi- 
leptic Village received no money 
which can be used to provide more 
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room for patients. But in the Reg- 
ular Bill, which is available Novem- 
ber 1, 1910, they received: 
For two buildings for epi- 

leptic patients $60,000 
For one building 

feeble-minded men .... 45,000 

Work on these buildings will be- 
gin as soon as possible after the 
money becomes available, but it is 
doubtful whether they can be ready 
a aid before the fall. of 

A supplemental appropriation for 
maintenance must therefore be 
asked in March, 1911, so as to pro- 
vide for these cases immediately 
upon the completion of these build- 
ings. 

If the plans and specifications are 
all ready by November 1, 1910, 
when this money is available, this 
work may be commenced promptly 
with the opening of Spring. 

Special mention should be made 


in this report of the hearty co- 
operation of every member of the 
legislature in securing these appro- 
priations, and particularly of the 
wise and considerate action of the 
of the Appropriation 


members 
Committee. 

For twenty-two years there has 
been provision made for an average 
increase of only twenty defectives 
per year. This legislature has pro- 
vided for about 200. 


The committee cannot speak too 
highly of the co-operation of those 
interested in the various applicants. 
They wrote letters to the members 
of the legislature and saw many of 
them personally, in some cases even 
bringing the needy child for per- 
sonal observation, so that our law- 
makers were entirely familiar with 
the problem of the feeble-minded 


and epileptic, and the needs of the 
individual cases. The Appropria- 
tion Committee visited the three in- 
stitutions and saw in detail just 
what was to be done. , 

New Jersey is to be congratu- 
lated upon the judgment displayed 
by its representatives in this ad- 
vanced step toward providing for its 
defectives. 

Money has been expended for 
furnishings and buildings at the 
State Home for Women and the 


Epileptic Village as follows: 
$12,000.00 


$35,000.00 


281.25 3,150.00 


Total ..$117,279.08 $233,527.35 $350.806.43 
This year... $53,000.00 $158,000.00 $211,000.00 








Grand total.$170,279.08 $391,527.35 $561,805.43 

As the Training School for 
Children is not a State Institution, 
it cannot receive appropriations for 
buildings, etc. It only receives a 
per capita allowance for the State 
children sent to it. But increased 
accommodation in the State insti- 
tutions for men and women pro- 
vides room by permitting the child- 
ren’s institution to transfer its 
adults to the State Home for Wo- 
men and the men’s departments at 
the State Village. 

[Everyone interested anxiously 
awaits November 1, 1910. We hope 
work may be begun promptly and 
pursued vigorously on these new 
buildings, beginning with the out- 
line sketch of the buildings through 
the hands of the architect and the 
contractor to the institute’s board. 
—Editor. ] 
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Probation and the Criminal 


BEN B. LINDSEY 
Colorado’s New Law Gives Adult Offenders a Chance for Reformation 


(Exclusive Service The Survey Press Bureau.) 


The last Colorado Legislature 
gave that State a probation law 
making a new application of the 
principles of the chancery courts to 
cases of adult criminals. It is be- 
lieved to be the first law of its kind. 
It only applies so far to misde- 
meanor cases, which include the 
great majority in which probation 
is ever granted in any court. The 
law covers such common offenses 
as drunkenness, non-support of 
wife or child, vagrancy, petty steal- 
ing, violation of city ordinances, 
most of the laws for the protection 
of youth, certain forms of assault, 
neighborhood rows, etc. A few 
concrete cases will illustrate the dif- 
ference between the old and new 
methods of procedure. 

Here is a recorded case of petty 
larceny by a young woman in a 
London shop, reported in a book 
entitled “Old Bailey Experiences,” 
being a treatise on criminal juris- 
prudence and the actual working of 
the penal Code of Laws, published 
by James Fraser in 1833. It con- 
cerns the then existing law in Eng- 
land to punish with death stealing 
in a shop or lifting anything off a 
counter with intent to steal. 

“Under this act, one Mary Jones 
was executed. The woman’s hus- 
band was pressed, their goods 
seized for some debt of his, and 
she, with two small children, turned 
into the streets a-begging. “Tis a 
circumstance not to be forgotten, 
that she was very young (under 
nineteen) and most remarkably 
handsome. She went to a linen- 


draper’s shop, took some coarse 
linen off the counter, and slipped it 
under her cloak; the shopman saw 
her, and she laid it down; for this 
she was hanged. Her defence was 
(I have the trial in my pocket) 
that she had lived in credit and 
wanted for nothing, till a press- 


. gang came and stole her husband 


from her; but since then she had 
no bed to lie on; nothing to give 
her children to eat, and they were 
almost naked; and perhaps she 
might have done something wrong, 
for she hardly knew what she did. 
The parish officers testified the 
truth of this story, but there had 
been a good deal of shop-lifting 
about Ludgate—an example was 
thought necessary, and this wom- 
an was hanged for the comfort 
and satisfaction of some shopkeep- 
ers about Ludgate street. When 
brought to receive sentence, she be- 
haved in such a frantic manner as 
proved her mind to be in a dis- 
tracted and desponding state; and 
the child was sucking at her breast 
when she went to Tyburn.” The 
hanging did not stop the stealing. 
It only increased. The state thought 
when it choked the woman it choked 
evil. There was the mistake. 

Now, under the new probation 
law in Colorado let us follow a typ- 
ical case coming to the attention of 
the writer only recently. Complaint 
was brought against a young wom- 
an employed in a large department 
store in Denver for stealing fifteen 
dollars. The proceeding, as direct- 
ed by the new probation law, would 
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be like this: The case would be 
carefully investigated in advance. 
The district attorney, having the 
assistance and advice of the pro- 
bation officers, finds the facts about 
as follows: 

Young woman, 22 years old, eld- 
est daughter of mother with six 
younger children; father bad; fre- 
quents gambling house tolerated by 
police, lost his wages there, took to 
drink, became worthless; left home 
two years before in an apparent 
state of despondency (no doubt 
feeling his own sin, but too weak 
to recover from it). The tempta- 
tion to the young woman to steal 
was very great. It is perhaps her 


first offense. The petition is in the. 


civil division of the court having 
chancery (as distinguished from 
criminal common law) jurisdiction. 
This petition is entitled “The Peo- 
ple in the interest of Mary Smith.” 
In the criminal jurisdiction it would 
be The People against Mary Smith” 
for larceny, and before anything 
could be done, before even proba- 
tion could be applied, she must be 
first convicted of the crime of lar- 
ceny. 

Now under this new law, since 
Mary’s salvation is of first impor- 
tance (rather than the $15—that 
being also important but of second- 
ary instead of first importance, as 
under the old law), we do not 
charge her with any crime at all. 
The petition in chancery proceeds 
to tell about Mary’s home life, her 
environment, opportunities, her 
former record, any good thing as 
well as bad for or against her, and 
it is recommended that in the in- 
terest of the State as well as Mary 
Smith the court take jurisdiction 
“that justice may be done.” Now 
if Mary Smith does not want to 
submit to this proceeding she does 
not have to. A summons is is- 
sued—not a warrant for arrest—as 
in criminal cases, to which is at- 


tached a copy of this petition. 
These documents are simple and to 
the point, so any one can under- 
stand. She is informed that the 
proceeding is under the chancery 
jurisdiction of the court in the pro- 
bation division thereof; that she 
may appear and admit the facts or 
any part thereof or be questioned 
and required to testify against her- 
self, but in such case she will not 
be found guilty of any crime or 
committed to any jail or prison, 
but will be required to give a per- 
sonal pledge or bond to refrain 
from the repetition or commission 
of any improper or unlawful act, 
and to consent to such reasonable 
conditions and terms of probation 
permitted by law to be imposed by 
the court, designed to do justice. 
At any time before, or at the time 
of, hearing she may ask to have the 
case dismissed and heard as a 
criminal case in the criminal divis- 
ion of the court with the right to 
jury trial, the right to refuse to tell 
the truth about her offense, if any, 
and such other rights and subject 
to such other punishments as the 
criminal law provides for persons 
who are proceded against in crim- 
inal cases. The right to dismiss 
ceases if not availed of before the 
hearing has commenced. After that 
only the court can dismiss the pro- 
ceeding and remand it to the crim- 
inal court. This would only be 
done of course in extreme cases. 
Our criminal law as it came down 
to us through feudalism, tainted 
with its extreme respect for prop- 
erty that only equaled its corres- 
ponding disrespect for human life 
and feeling, was an instrumental- 
ity of government far from per- 
fect even for the purposes for 
which it was intended. It was per- 
haps the best that the then condi- 
tions of civilization permitted and 
it did much good and necessarily 
much harm, as any system must do. 
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And admitting it was necessary 
and justifiable as a system in that 
period of social development—as 
we must—yet we must equally ad- 
mit it must do more harm than 
good so long as it rests alone on 
force, violence, vengeance and pun- 
ishment. The time may come, 
however far in the future it may 
be, or unprepared we are for it 
now when the State, backed by 
popular sentiment, will think of a 
criminal much as we do now of the 
insane, and like the insane they 


will be confined for life instead of 
a period of years as is often the 
case now with men known to be 
hopeless criminals. But this con- 
finement and treatment of the 
criminal will be as unlike the ex- 
treme methods in vogue of stripes, 
iron cells and other reminders of 
degradation as it is in the treat- 
ment of the insane, who within a 
century were as completely brutal- 
ized and degraded as convicts are 
now. 


+ bo ae + 


In the April issue of a German 
periodical that has a fair circula- 
tion and exercises considerable in- 
fluence we found in substance the 
following answer to an inquiry of 
a worrying mother whose daughter 
suffered from epileptic attacks: No 
reason for worry; that will “grow 
out” and later on, if the daughter 
should marry and become mother, 
the disease will be abated. This 
seemingly is a common view, held 
by laymen and even physicians. The 
writer personally knows a case 
where an epileptic girl was engaged 
to be married. e young man 
learned of her trouble before mar- 
riage and consulted his physician, 
who told him practically the same 
as above. They were married; 
children were born, the writer 
christening and burying the fourth 


one, and the epileptic attacks grew 
worse right along. Beware of such 
wrong and dangerous opinions! 

We quote the foregoing from the 
Emmaus Messenger and wish to 
add our own experience to that 
given in the quotation. It is the 
rarest thing in the world for epi- 
lepsy to be outgrown. It is very 
common, indeed, the rule, that it 
is transmitted. The man or woman 
who knowingly marries an epilep- 
tic, and no man or woman ought to 
marry until they know positively 
that their partner is not an epileptic, 
is laying up untold trouble for him- 
self and committing a crime against 
society. The thoughtful will look 
into these matters. The thoughtless 
will some day be prevented by law 
from marrying under such condi- 
tions.—Editor. 


The following item from Dr. Gesell, of the Los Angeles Normal 


School is of interest: 


We here have no experience with hydrocephalia that are espectal- 


ly musical. 
such cases. 


Catalina is a beautiful continental 
island off the shore not many hours 
from Los Angeles which now 
reaches to the sea. Someone has 
just sent some aboriginal (Indian) 
skulls from this island, and one of 
them is especially interesting. It ap- 


We should be glad to hear from any one who has any 


EDITOR. 


pears to be a hydrocephalic skull. 
It is the only one which was asso- 
ciated with burial relics and a much 
decayed wood casket and several 
flutes! Was he a musical idiot and 
did he perhaps enjoy special honors 
both in life and death? Have you 
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found any examples of considerable 
musical proclivity and some ability 
in hydrocephalus cases? The 
flutes are very interesting affairs, 


hollow bones with bored holes, and 
decorated with a bit of abalone shell 
stuck on, in a child-like way, with 
asphaltum. 


Cover Crops for Orehards 
M. A. BLAKE 
New Jersey Experiment Station 


The season is now at hand when 
the matter of a cover crop for the 
orchard should be decided. Some 
kind of a cover crop should always 
be sown in the orchard so it be- 
comes a question of what crop to 
use. 

A leguminous cover crop is most 
often recommended for orchards 
because of its ability to gather nit- 
rogen and crimson clover, hairy 
vetch and cowpeas are the crops 
most frequently used in New Jer- 
sey. 
The crimson clover has proved to 
be almost an ideal cover crop for 
the sandy soils of central and south- 
ern New Jersey because of the rel- 
atively low cost of the seed per acre 
besides its nitrogen gathering ca- 
pacity. Owing to the unfavorable 
season in the fall of 1909 the crop 
of crimson clover seed is limited 
and the price per bushel is unusu- 
ally high. Fruit growers are now 
asking what crop can be substituted 
for it. 

Cowpeas are quite frequently 
suggested as a cover crop for the 
orchard, but where the soil is quite 
dry, and especially if the crop is 
s-wn in late summer, it fails to 
make much growth before cold 
weather. The first frost kills the 
plants and a considerable portion of 
their nitrogen content is lost in the 
wintering process. The cost of the 


seed per acre is also quite high. 

Hairy or winter vetch is a very 
hardy plant, grows well even under 
dry conditions in fall, continues to 
make growth during mild weather 
in early winter and has all the other 
advantages of crimson clover. It 
also dries out the soil less rapidly 
in spring than crimson clover, which 
is sometimes a distinct advantage 
where there is a large area of or- 
chard to be plowed. 

Until recent years the price of 
hairy vetch seed has been too high 
to permit of its general use as an 
orchard cover crop, but at the pres- 
ent time it is not likely to be more 
expensive than crimson clover. 

Where vetch alone is used, thirty 
to thirty-five pounds of seed per 
acre is to be recommended. 

To secure a good fall growth the 
crop should be sown not later than 
August 1. 

Vetch can also be used in com- 
bination with rye or wheat as a 
late cover crop. In such a case 
apply three pecks of rye or wheat 
and twenty-five pounds of vetch 
per acre. 

Where peach trees are making 
too much vegetative growth a cover 
crop of oats is recommended. This 
crop will rapidly dry out the soil 
in fall and check any late growth of 
the trees and will not add any nit- 
rogen to the soil. 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


Owing to the pressure upon us for more teachers of 
Special Classes in public schools and more opportu- 
nity for persons wishing to take up this work to 
prepare themselves for it, we have decided to begin a 


Minter Course for Geachers 


beginning the first of February and ending the end of 
April. This Course will be similar to that given in 
the Summer, but somewhat more extensive and in- 
tensive. Students will have every opportunity to study 
and observe and will receive regular and definite in- 
struction in methods, theory and practice. Teachers 
who can avail themselves of the opportunity of taking 
the Course should make arrangements early. 


School Boards who contemplate taking up the work 
in the near future and can arrange to give some of 
their teachers a leave of absence that they may take 
this Course, should correspond with the Superintendent. 


Write for further Information 




















WILDWOOD CREST 


Famous for Youth, Stateliness and Beauty 


It faces the ocean along more than a 
mile of Boardwalk and Holland Dyke. Its 
Ww perfect surf-bathing beach, fine elevation W 
noble buildings, paved walks and grand ave- 
nues; splendid views and unrivalled devel- 
opment, makes it the most desirable place 
on the coast for residence or investment. 
Wildwood is celebrated for its success and 
the good fortune of its patrons; its founders 
are giving to Wildwood Crest the benefit 
of the experience gained in making Wild- 
wood. Itis the coming real City-Beauti- 
ful looking down on the ocean: this is not 
mere assertion; it invites investigation 
and challenges comparison with any form 
m of investment for rapid increase in value mM 
anywhere. This is the time to invest 
there and you ought to know about it. 














Title Insured and Front Protected by 
Holland Dyke, Built of Rock at 


cost of the Founders 
Write for Free Information to 


BAKER BROTHERS 


Founders of Wildwood and Wildwood Crest 


727 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA., OR WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE MARVEL OF THE COAST 





200 RATS EXTERMINATED FOR 50c. 


RED STAR RAT TABLETS 


will free your premises of rats in one night. 


They are ready for use. No mixing; all you have to do is 
to shake the tablets out of the container in every place 
about the premises where rats frequent, and the tablets are 
guaranteed to do the rest. These tablets are a combination 
of cereals and oils scientifically prepared to make them at- 
tractive to the smell and taste of rats and mice. 

Ask —_ Druggist or Seedsman for RED STAR RAT 
TABLETS. If they cannot furnish them, send 50c. in 2c. 
postage stamps, and we will send you by express, charges 
paid, enough tablets to exterminate 200 rats. 


THE CORKINS CHEMICAL CoO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








